although its unbridled sensuality, for all the author's
" excuses, gives really an impression less of passion than
of an equivocal and almost dissolute pursuit of passion;
but Catherine saw George Sand only as a great soul
tortured by her longing for the ideal, who, meeting de
Musset, believed for a moment that she had at last
found the love of which she had dreamed. In the con-
flict of their two natures Catherine at once took sides
with George Sand. She followed her step by step along
a path she herself seemed to recognize: the first
hesitation; the long struggles against her own feelings,
as though moved by a presentiment of what was to
come; the yielding; the rapid disillusionment. What
a moment when they finally had to acknowledge that
they had been mistaken! But how honestly she broke
it to him, making him understand at last that they
must part. And when, with fresh hopes, but hopes more
fearful now for the recent disillusionment; she set about
trying to reconstruct a new happiness on the ruins of
the old, it was still she whom Catherine pitied, dis-
covering within herself dormant emotions that allowed
her, with strange facility, to feel with the author that
he who was now discarded was less an enemy than a
sick child who, if he cannot be loved, at least deserves
to be pitied.
It was not until half-way through her second week
that a letter came from Alice le Hombre, enclosing
several from Michel. In the latest of them Michel told
her how he and his father had had a talk together, in
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